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BACKGROUND TO THE MALTA CRISIS 


f ee basic problem facing the 320,000 Maltese 
people is how or whether they can gain a 
living on this tiny island. Their problem is not 
unique; it is very similar to that found in the West 
Indies and in other island communities. It has, 
however, some special features which are the 
particular responsibility of the British people. For 
150 years the island has been used for British 
naval and imperial purposes. Instead of develop- 
ing their own economy and working out a way of 
life commensurate to their resources, the Maltese 
have seen the economic affairs of their island 
dominated by British strategic demands. This 
fact has brought some benefits. The Maltese 
standard of life is higher than that of neighbour- 
ing Mediterranean territories. 

This special relationship of the Maltese people 
to Britain stimulated Dom Mintoff to produce his 
revolutionary conception of integration. Through 
the failures of both the Colonial Office and Mr. 
Mintoffs Government over the past two years, 
integration is for the time being stunned, if not 
dead. 

During the prolonged wrangles on implementing 
the integration plan a new factor entered the 
situation. The new British defence policy dras- 
tically curtailed the operations of the navy and 
therefore of dockyard activity. This directly 
undermined the foundation stone of Malta’s 
economy. When it seemed to Mr. Mintoff that the 
British Government was unwilling to provide the 
means by which fear of unemployment could be 
removed, he and his Government resigned. Since 
then Malta has been under the direct rule of the 
Governor. 

The London Conference, 
November, was called to resolve this crisis. 


which began in 
There 


is a universal desire in the island for the restora- - 


tion of a Maltese Government. Yet the Maltese 
are not prepared to accept a constitution which 


would give less power to their elected representa- 
tives than they have had since 1947. In the mean- 
time the Colonial Office has announced that the 
dockyard is being transferred to a commercial 
firm. This would mean that its operations would 
become the responsibility of a civil government. 
Mr. Mintoff’s dilemma is thus apparent. If he 
were to accept a constitution which would allow 
him again to form a government, he would at the 
same time be taking responsibility for the econo- 
mic dislocation likely to result from the situation 
in the dockyard. He has therefore been led to 
propose the alternative to integration which was 
contained in his 1955 election appeal, namely, 
full independence. He is thus gambling on his 
ability to order the economic future of Malta to 
more constructive ends than the British. 


Breakdown or Compromise 


The Colonial Office has refused even to discuss 
this proposition. It seems to be equally unwilling 
to put forward its own constitutional proposals so 
long as Mr. Mintoff is demanding independence. 

Thus another Mediterranean island seems faced 
by tragic crisis. Only one compromise solution 
appears possible. A transitional constitution 
allowing for elections and the formation of a new 
Maltese Government with greater powers over the 
affairs of the island might satisfy the spirit of 
Maltese nationalism if a date were fixed a few 
years hence on which its future status could be 
decided in the light of the new circumstances. This 
would only be acceptable, however, if it were 

accompanied by the economic provisions agreed 

under the integration scheme, plus substantial 
capital aid to provide alternative economic 
development to offset the dockyard dislocation. 
Britain must accept this responsibility or face 
another national revolt. 


New Year Greetings to all our Readers. ;,; 


KENYA IMPASSE 


4 pales are people in Kenya and _ in’ this 
country who say that Mr. Tom Mboya is 
something of a Jekyll and Hyde. They contend 
that however reasonable he may sound’ in his 
statements in this country or in the Legislative 
Council, he takes a different tone when he is 
addressing meetings of Africans in Kenya and 
when speaking in his own tongue. — Leaving aside 
the questions of prejudiced reporting and of the 
difficulties of accurate translation from the 
vernacular, we believe that there has been ample 
evidence that Mr. Mboya has a high sense of 
political responsibility. We have had instances 
of this in the way he has thrown his influence on 
the side of moderation as Chairman of the Accra 
Conference, and in the statesmanlike tone of his 
article in the Observer of December 11th. If 
there has been an element of dualism in his public 
utterances the explanation can be found in that 
article. ‘ We have petitioned, counselled, appealed, 
and warned. All these efforts have got us no- 
where. Meanwhile, our constituents become more 
frustrated, restless and militant. On our flanks 
we see arising irresponsible would-be leaders will- 
ing to exploit these difficulties.’ 

What is perhaps most remarkable about this 
statement, in view of recent events, is its restraint. 
Mr. Mboya, as representative of the African 
Elected Members, has just been subjected to a 
calculated snub by Mr. Lennox-Boyd, yet he has 
refrained from the indignation and recrimination 
we might have expected. More than five months 
ago the African Elected Members Organisation 
submitted through the Governor to the Secretary 
of State their moderate proposals for the solution 
of the threatened constitutional deadlock in 
Kenya. They were promised a reply. Month by 
month since then they have interviewed the 
Governor, on each occasion being told that he 
could make no pronouncement on constitutional 
matters until that reply had been received. It 
was finally arranged between the Governor, the 
African Members and the Secretary of State 
that Mr. Mboya should have discussions in 
London with Mr. Lennox-Boyd on his way to 
Accra. Mr. Mboya left for London on the 23rd 
November, and it was while he was en route that 
Mr. Lennox-Boyd, clearly aiming to present him 
with a fait accompli on his arrival, published a 
dispatch to the Governor flatly rejecting the 
African proposals of five months previously. 

This is not the first time that Mr. Lennox-Boyd 
has exhibited his contempt for the African Elected 
Members. Since the time of their election there 
has been an air of pained surprise that such mili- 
tants should have been thrown up by the special 
franchise so carefully contrived by the Kenya 


Government, and that they should have been so 
united in their attitude. Yet it must surely be 
recognised that it is with these people that the 
British Government will have to treat, and treat as 
equals, if a peaceful solution is to be found in 
Kenya. Any hopes the Government may have of 
undermining their unity and weaning away one or 
two of them as collaborators in the present Con- 
stitution are illusory. If there is to be a split in 
the African ranks it is much more likely to come 
as a result of the Secretary of State’s obduracy; a 
drift away from the Elected Members and towards 
extremism and secrecy. Such a tendency is 
encouraged by the restrictions still enforced under 
the Emergency laws in regard to public meetings-- 
and open national political organisation. What 
is most likely, as a result of Mr. Lennox-Boyd’s 
stubborness, and the apparent partiality of Sir 
Evelyn Baring, is the withdrawal from the Legis- 
lature in the New Year, not only of the African 
members, but of the Asians as well under the 
terms of their Congress resolution of April last. 
If this occurs the constitution will become a 
mockery and a compromise infinitely more 
remote. Mr. Lennox-Boyd’s dispatch had one 
virtue. It left the door ajar for discussions in the 
future. The time to throw open that door is now, 
with a new initiative before it is too late. 


COMMONWEALTH AID 


Are the ballyhoo of the Montreal conference 

has failed to hide for long the Government’s 
lack of enterprise in seeking to tackle the major pro- 
blems of Commonwealth development. Its bank- 
ruptcy in ideas for encouraging more capital to the 
under-developed areas and providing stability for 
commodity producers has been starkly exposed in 
the Commons—not only by Labour but by im- 
patient Conservative back-bench advocates of the 
expanding Commonwealth idea. The idea of the 
Commonwealth Bank for mobilising capital for 
the backward areas has been shelved because the 
Government failed to give a decisive lead. Lamely 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer has argued that 
“creating a new bit of machinery ’ is not quite the 
same thing as producing the funds. On the same 
negative reasoning the Government is refusing to 
display any enthusiasm for the ‘Colombo Plan for 
Africa’ drawn up by a study group of experts set 
up by the Council of Europe.t. The plan 
now being ‘studied’ by the deputies of the 
Ministers of the Council of Europe stands no 
chance of becoming a reality. Arguments that 
that existing bit of machinery, the World Bank— 
not to mention private enterprise capital—is tend- 
ing to invest in ‘safe’ White Dominions like 
Australia and South Africa but not in areas such 
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as India where it is needed much more urgently 
apparently carry no weight with the Government. 
Likewise, it ignores the fact that the Common 
Market countries believe it to be well worth their 
while to organise a European investment bank for 
developing members’ colonial territories. 

Unbelievable as it may seem, British officials 
even fail to grasp the importance from the 
publicity-cum-propaganda standpoint alone of set- 
ting up fresh co-ordinating machinery. Despite 
the success of the Colombo Plan for South-East 
Asia both in this respect and in attracting capital, 
ministers stubbornly refuse to admit that a similar 
project for the whole of Africa would benefit that 
continent. Likewise, the glaring need for stabilis- 
ing commodity prices by providing guaranteed 
markets brings forth no response from the Govern- 
ment—despite the fact that its continuation of the 
Labour Government’s successful Sugar Agreement 
provides constant evidence of the great benefits 
to be derived from such schemes. It would, of 
course, be not a little embarrassing politically for 
Tory ministers who so bitterly attacked Labour’s 
bulk purchase programme to adopt similar 
methods. But there is more than one way of 
tackling the problem of ironing out the fluctua- 
tion in commodity prices. The proposals of Mr. 
St. Clare Grondona offer one of a number of ways 
forward if only the Government would nerve itself 
seriously to consider copies of his proposals now 
gathering dust in Whitehall. 


GHANA—GUINEA UNION 


TPXHE announcement of the union of Ghana 

and Guinea, whose Prime Ministers have 
politically much in common, has been discussed 
in the press mainly from the angle as to how it 
will effect Ghana’s membership of the Common- 
wealth and Guinea’s relationship with the French 
Union. At this stage it means no more than a 
treaty of alliance, and the constitutional and legal 
implications for the Commonwealth do not yet 
arise although consultations are taking place. 
Guinea has been accepted as a member of U.N., 
only France abstaining. Discussions are also tak- 
ing place with the French on Guinea remaining in 
the franc zone which should tone down the spate 
of anti-British comment in the French press. The 
French are convinced that the alliance has been 
inspired by ‘ perfidious Albion’ and are appar- 
antly incapable of recognising that independence 
means the right of Ghana to make her own treaties 
and to grant loans without reference to the United 
Kingdom. Guinea having been grant-aided to 
the extent of about £4m. a year by the French was 
obviously in need of assistance, and the £10m. 
loan was a welcome gesture of solidarity; the 
terms are now being discussed. Dr. Nkrumah and 
2:0 


M. Sékou Touré have long shared the conception 
oi a West African Federation based on the idea 
of African unity. 

The dramatic and far-reaching impact on the 
changing politics of West Africa can be gauged 
from the speech of the Prime Minister of Senegal 
in Bathurst, where he said that he looked forward 
to the day when ‘Senegambia’ would become a 
reality with the consent and loyal understanding 
of Britain and France. The Gambia is non-viable 
and can never achieve independence except by 
joining up with a nearby state and becoming part 
of a Federation. The French Cameroons, a 
trusteeship territory, has been offered independ- 
ence in 1960. The Prime Minister believes in 
the desirability of the unification of the French 
and British Cameroons and hopes that the U.N. 
plebiscite which will take place in both territories 
will be used to obtain a verdict on the re-unifica- 
tion issue. In the British Cameroons, the northern 
sector is administered as a part of Northern 
Nigeria and the Southern Cameroons looks for- 
ward to independence in 1960 as a self-governing 
region of a Nigerian federation. But the political 
situation may change through a vigorous demand 
from the peoples of the territories to re-unite. 

The Prime Minister of French Togoland, M. 
Olympio, has also indicated that he would like to 
join a West African Union after independence in 
1960. British Togoland opted for union with 
Ghana as the result of a plebiscite conducted by 
U.N. The Trust territories of Togoland and the 
Cameroons, former German colonies, were divided 
between France and Britain after the first world 
war, a glaring example of selfish imperialism. 
Nigeria supports the idea of close association 
among the states of West Africa and, as after 
- 1960 she will be the largest African state, she may 
be prepared to extend her own Federation to allow 
new members to join as self-governing Regions, 
not only the Camerons but other territories which 
are geographically contiguous. The existing 
boundaries between the West African territories 
are due to the accidents of history, largely the 
Anglo-French rivalries during the 1890s. The 
distinction between British and French territories 
is far less significant to Africans than to Euro- 
peans. Now comes the opportunity to work out a 
new alignment where small and non-viable states 
can join a federation or union in which free move- 
ment and economic co-operation can do much to 
further peace and prosperity. Whatever the 
future may bring, the declaration of Dr. Nkrumah 
and M. Sékou Touré is the first check on dis- 
integration in West Africa. The concept of inter- 
dependence was one of the main issues at the 
“Commonwealth conference at Montreal. It will 
continue to be vigorously discussed throughout 
West Africa. 229 
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BARRIERS TO DEMOCRACY* 


By JULIUS K. NYERERE 


OF all the multi-racial countries in Africa none 
has the opportunities which Tanganyika has to 
establish a lasting self-governing democracy. The 
European community is so small and so hetero- 
geneous that, unlike the larger and more homo- 
geneous white communities in Kenya and the 
Rhodesias, it can never seriously entertain hopes of 
dominating the non-European communities. The 
Asian community is a business community and could 
not, even if it had the desire, ever dominate the other 
communities. Both these communities are hardly 
2 per cent. of the total population. If every non- 
African vote were to be magnified by law to count 
for ten African votes the non-African votes would 
still be insignificant compared with the African votes. 
The African knows this and therefore, although he 
has his own prejudices against the two immigrant 
communities, he is not afraid of them. He is sure 
of eventual success whether or not the non-Africans 
co-operate with him during the struggle for the 
establishment of democracy. 

Whether or not the non-Africans co-operate— 
that is the vital question mark. If I were a non- 
African and had no better reason for supporting the 
African’s desire for self-determination, I would 
nevertheless reason this. This country is bound 
ultimately to be governed by the will of the Africans. 
We should willingly put our education and experi- 
ence at the disposal of the African, and if he accepts 
it we are bound to have an influence in the affairs 
of this country out of all proportion to our numbers. 

What are the barriers? Fear. The European lives 
under the shadow of the fear complex that bedevils 
multi-racial Africa. Because of the colour of his 
skin and because of the white man’s burden in the 
African Continent and the pride and prejudice and 
fear which that burden has produced, he psychologi- 
cally builds up a community of interests, not with 
his fellow Tanganyikans but with those in multi- 
racial Africa who carry this white man’s burden. 

I suggest that the European in Tanganyika can 
serve his fellow-Europeans in the rest of Africa by 
stopping being afraid. He is in a Trust Territory. 
With that safeguard and while African nationalism 
is frankly directed against colonialism and all forms 
of racial discrimination, including discrimination by 
the indigenous majority against the immigrant 
minorities, he should forget his colour and think of 
his country of adoption. He should identify his 
interests with those of his fellow Tanganyikans. 

What would this in effect mean? A tremendous 
lot psychologically but very little in practice. Nobody 
asks him to give up his sisal estate; nobody can 
‘deprive him of his tremendous lead in education and 
general experience. He should only denounce the 
doubtful privilege of being regarded as a special 
Tanganyikan. He should, for instance, denounce 
Separate European representation in the Legislative 


* Extracts from Barriers to Democracy, by Julius K. 


Nyerere, President of the Tanganyika African National 
Union. 


Council. : 

This sounds a lot. Is it in fact? What in fact 
do the eleven European Representatives in Legisla- 
tive Council achieve? Would in fact the life of the 
European in Tanganyika have been very different if 
during the last four years these 11 gentlemen had. 
been fewer or not been there at all? With great 
respect I doubt it. : 

The Asian in Tanganyika is essentially a business- 
man. He does not govern this country. Thus, the 
colonial issue pure and simple does not concern the 
Asian at all and the African knows it. For that 
reason the African need not be afraid of the Asian. 
But the Asian is afraid and, being afraid, he acts in 
a manner which could well increase his cause for 
further fear. He is afraid of African awakening 
because this means future competition. The Asian 
of Tanganyika has been pushed into a position of 
artificial political privilege which he had never asked 
for, and, almost bewildered with this gift from the 
blue, he hangs on to it as if it were some magic 
charm that would safeguard his economic interests. 
against impending “African competition. 

It cannot be seriously maintained that Asian 
business would have been seriously damaged if there 
had not been ten Asian representatives in the Council;. 
can the Asians really lose very much apart from 
an embarrassing white elephant, if they denounce 
this special treatment in the Legislature? 

In the meantime an opportunity is slipping away. 
Parity is an insult to the Africans; it is therefore a 
cause of disharmony and not harmony between the 
races. Our three racial groups can only be united 
in democracy. This is the time for the Asians and 
the Europeans to stop being afraid and take a plunge, 
if a plunge it is, into the future. 


Controlled Risk 


We should all of us, Africans, Asians, Europeans, 
take the next step as Tanganyikans. We should all 
ask the Colonial Office to transfer to us an effective 
say in the management of our own affairs. If this is 
granted to us, as it should be, in the form of universal 
suffrage without special representation for the 
minorities there will be certain risks. In particular 
the minorities will be taking the real risk of being 
swamped by the Africans. This is a big risk, and it 
is the risk that the non-Africans of Tanganyika have 
an opportunity, and if I may say so, a privilege of 
taking under controlled conditions. A day will come 
—a day must come—when the African, if he were 
to behave racially, would have the power to exclude 
the non-African from the Legislature and govern- 
ment of this country. That day will have some risks- 
It should come several years before the termination 
of the Trusteeship Agreement. Secondly, it should 
come with the co-operation (and while it is still 
possible for the Africans to appreciate the co-opera- 
tion) of the non-African. That day should come 
now while there is time. No other group of non- 
Africans still has this opportunity anywhere im 
Africa. It is a challenge and an opportunity. 


CYPRUS AND THE UNITED NATIONS 


By KENNETH ROBINSON, 


apy the week or two preceding the United Nations 
debate there was a lull in the island itself. EOKA 
declared a truce which the Government, continuing 
its anti-terrorist drive, failed to take seriously. The 
two communities, remembering the excesses of the 
earlier period of frightening strife, stayed warily 
apart. There was no lessening, however, of the bitter 
hostility of the Greek Cypriots towards the British 
which the aftermath of past incidents, such as the 
Famagusta inquests, did much to sustain. The island 
waited, anxiously but hopefully, upon the United 
Nations debate. 

It is hard to see in retrospect how any one could 
have hoped for anything from the discussion in the 
United Nations. In the event the debate in the 
Political Committee was long, confused and incon- 
clusive. No less than eight separate resolutions were 
tabled, one of them, sponsored by India, being 
supported by ten countries. More than 30 countries 
took part in a debate which dragged on for nearly 
a fortnight. Resolution after resolution was voted 
down, often with more nations abstaining than voting. 
In the end—and an appropriate end it seemed to 
those who had followed the debate—there was 
unanimous support for an anodyne resolution tabled 
by Mexico in similar terms to those of previous 
years. The United Nations solemnly calls upon the 
parties to the dispute ‘to reach a peaceful, demo- 
cratic and just solution in accordance with ne 
Charter.’ 


Position as Before 


Since none of the three countries concerned, 
neither Britain, Greece nor Turkey, could obtain 
support for their point of view, all are disappointed. 
Greece, who seemed to believe that the policy of 
independence might have been endorsed by the 
Assembly, is particularly bitter and blames the U.S.A. 
for the stalemate. Britain will interpret the resolution 
aS an encouragement to resume negotiations for a 
conference within NATO. Turkey will be consoled 
that partition remains on the agenda even if no one 
regards it as a remotely feasible solution. 

The ritual dance will now be resumed. Diplomatic 
stagnation will give way to some sort of activity. 
Positions will be restated. Violence, repression, 
hatred and suspicion will continue to stalk the island. 
The problem begins to look utterly insoluble by the 
parties involved. So many opportunities have been 
missed that it is difficult to see where the next chance 
can come from, or to believe that it would be seized 
if it did emerge. Perhaps the most depressing feature 
of the situation is the British Government’s stubborn 
insistence upon going ahead with the Macmillan 
‘partnership’ plan. When first put forward this 
plan contained features, such as the Greek and 
Turkish nationality proposals and participation in 
tthe Executive Council of representatives from Greece 
and Turkey, from which even the authors recoiled 
when they realised the implications. Even in its 
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modified form the plan remains schismatic in 
essence and will never be accepted by the Greek 
Cypriots. Yet not even -Archbishop Makarios’ 
independence proposals, with their implied dropping 
of Enosis, were allowed to deflect the Government 
from a course which has now become bound up with 
considerations of prestige. A close study of the 
documents relating to the abortive NATO negotia- 
tions suggests that it was our stiff-necked adherence 
to our plan rather than—as Mr. Macmillan indicated 
—a last-minute change of front by Greece that pre- 
vented a conference trom taking place. 


U.N. the Only Hope 
Even if Mr. Spaak succeeds, following the 
U.N. fiasco, in getting the parties around a 


table it is not easy to see what such a conference 
could achieve in existing conditions. The Greeks 
believe passionately in the rightness of their cause 
and will only accept interim selt-government as a step- 
ping-stone to independence. The Turks have become 
victims of their own propaganda and not only insist 
on partition as a solution, but imagine that they can 
obstruct any settlement indefinitely, a notion that 
Her Majesty’s Government has done much to foster 
in the past. The Prime Minister, anxious though he 
is to liquidate the problem or at least to put it into 
cold storage, is a prisoner of his plan, his past atti- 
tudes and his backbenchers. He is unable to take even 
the obvious first step of bringing back Archbishop 
Makarios to Cyprus. Granted that no solution of 
the Cyprus problem can satisfy both our NATO 
allies, we have consistently chosen to offend Greece, 
who has been our ally in two world wars, and to 
mollify Turkey who in one of them was our enemy 
and in the other dubiously neutral. So long as our 
policy is based on a cynical calculation of their 
relative military and strategic value in the cold war, 
rather than on principles of common justice, dead- 
lock must continue. 


The Colonial Secretary is reported to have told 
Conservative backbenchers that a partition plan has 
been prepared by the Government in case of need. 

Now that the last dregs of confidence between the 
parties involved have been seeped away, hope can 
only come from without. Despite the ineffectiveness 
of the recent U.N. debate, the United Nations could 
provide the initiative required. If Britain were to 
hand over to a U.N. political authority charged with 
finding solutions both interim and long-term; if our 
security forces could be replaced by a U.N. police 
force; if the integrity of the island and the safeguards 
for minorities could be guaranteed by the United 
Nations; then there could be real hope of a settle- 
ment which would command the respect of all. 
There is not the faintest sign that the present 
Government would ever contemplate abrogating 
British rule in Cyprus to the United Nations. The 
next Government may be left with no alternative. 
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WEST INDIAN FEDERATION: FEI 


WITHIN a year of its formation, the Federation 

of the West Indies finds itself at a dangerous 
corner in its relations with the component territories 
and, in particular, with Jamaica, the largest unit. A 
dispute has broken out between Sir Grantley Adams, 
the Federal Prime Minister, and Jamaican political 
leaders over possible developments in federal fiscal 
and economic policy. The dispute blazed so fiercely 
in its initial stage that the possibility of Jamaican 
secession was mentioned, and since Jamaicans form 
half the federal population and the island contributes 
more than 40 per cent. of the federal revenues the 
threat could not be entirely ignored, whatever the 
emotional circumstances of its utterance. 


The immediate cause of the quarrel was reported 
statements by Sir Grantley regarding his Govern- 
ment’s desire to increase its revenue. There is at 
present a constitutional limit imposed on the amount 
the Federal Government can take from the con- 
stituent units which, in practice, provides for little 
more than administrative expenses and the main- 
tenance of certain public services which are under 
federal control. The revenue is obtained by a levy 
on customs duties, and the new suggestion is that a 
corporation income tax should be imposed directly 
by the Federal Government. This would need the 
consent of the units, because no such constitutional 
power has been granted the Federal Government 
for the opening five-year phase by the end of which 
the constitution is due for revision. There is another 
suggestion that the Federal Government might be 
empowered, in addition or as an alternative, to retain 
surplus customs duties. Sir Grantley added the warn- 
ing also that ‘if island after island were to create 
monopoly situations that would make impossible the 
achievement of a customs union and, after five years, 
of an efficacious Federal income tax policy, then 
the Federal Government could not remain passive.’ 


Local and Federal Claims 


Much of the current argument has centred on the 
interpretations placed on the warning. The islands, 
‘Jamaica included, have been trying with some 
success to encourage industrialisation by tax con- 
cessions and other incentives, and the local concern 
now is that Federal intervention might hinder the 
fulfilment of these obligations and frighten away 
potential investors by rendering the future uncer- 
tain. Sir Grantley, while standing by his warning, 
has denied that his Government would interfere with 
legal obligations towards overseas investors, but has 
added that he would wish to see the incentives 
“placed on a regional basis and that the Federation, 
even before the end of five years, has a clear duty 
to use its influence to bring this about.’ 


It is evident that a tug-of-war has begun between 
local and federal claims, but that in itself is no bad 
thing. Sooner or later after the launching of the 
Federation there was bound to be a re-examination 
of its value to the region in the light of practical 
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experience, and that was in fact provided for by the 
arrangement for a review of the constitution after 
five years at the latest. Moreover, no one who had 
taken a close note of the first provision made for 
the Federation could have doubted that the central 
Government would be forced quite quickly to seek 
an increase in its resources. From this point of view 
much can be said in favour of facing the problem 
of revision as soon as is decently possible. Certainly, 
supporters of West Indian unity should welcome 
the re-examination. There could be however a real 
danger to the Federation in the present situation, and 
that arises from a factor in some degree extraneous 
to the central issue. That factor is the approach 
of the Jamaican general election, which is due in 
1959: 


Appeal to Isolationism 


When the Federal elections were held in Jamaica 
earlier this year, a surprise result was obtained. The 
Opposition party, led by Sir Alexander Bustamante, 
won from Mr. Norman Manley’s governing party 
and won decisively. In addition, it won on a plat- 
form a leading plank of which was opposition to 
the Federation. Sir Alexander has criticised in terms 
as forceful as his personality the Federal Prime 
Minister’s recent statements, and there seems little 
doubt that in the General Election he will use 
Jamaican anxieties for what they are worth to him. 
Mr. Manley has moved swiftly to counteract these 
aims by announcing that he will invite Sir Alexander 
and his party colleagues to participate in any local 
discussion held on the Federal constitution, and he 
has further called for a regional conference and 
declared himself as firm in the defence of local 
interests as anyone else. Nevertheless, Sir Alexander 
has the easier target for his electioneering, since he 
can appeal to the traditional isolationism which is a 
hang-over from colonial rule while Mr. Manley has 
to seek his support from the forward-looking voter. 


On the other hand, Jamaican reservations regard- 
ing Federation are understandable in a number of 
instances. Jamaica is a long way off the main 
geographical area of the Federation; it is the major 
contributor to federal revenues, and the rewards 
Jamaicans can hope to receive are less obvious than 
in the case of the other islanders; finally, Jamaica 
has launched an ambitious industrialisation pro- 
gramme behind high tariff walls and, already possess- 
ing half the Federal population, will not benefit from 
a widening of the domestic market through Customs 
Union as much as the smaller islands. 


_ From some angles then the outlook for the Federa- 
tion is a gloomy one, but only extreme pessimism 
could lead to the conclusion that all was nearly up 
with it. The picture cannot be seen in its true per- 
Spective without appreciation of the basic fact that 
it was understod from the beginning by most of 
those involved in its creation that the initial Federal 
structure was makeshift. The feat of bringing to- 
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gether scattered island communities in the Caribbean 
with their long history of comparative isolation from 
each other was considerable. The political realities 
produced by a past of this nature precluded any hope 
of a start with more than a loose federation which 
would at the least give economic and administrative 
realities, pointing to much tighter unification, a voice 
of their own through the Federal Government. It 
is this voice that is now speaking against the past and 
for the future. 


Administratively, there can be little argument that 
the region would gain greatly by employing the 
opportunity offered by federation to rid itself of the 
top-heavy machinery imposed upon it by colonial 
rule. The Federation is composed of three main 
communities in Jamaica, Trinidad and Barbadoes 
and seven much smaller ones in the Windwards and 
Leewards, which are grant-aided only for the first 
ten years of Federation. These smaller. communi- 
ties are burdened with the full paraphernalia of 
colonial officialdom and West Indianisation of the 
public services has in no respect modified the system. 
Yet these island groups could be administered at 
less cost and with greater efficiency as local govern- 
ment areas with the ultimate direction of their affairs 
centralised in the Federal Government. County 
councils in Great Britain, and even some borough 
councils, administer to the local requirements of 
much larger populations and dispose of larger 
revenues than do the full colonial Governments in 
the Windwards and Leewards. 


Customs Union Report 


The Federation has much to offer its component 
units, for even the larger islands would benefit from 
pooling social services at the centre. The West Indies 
University College in Jamaica provides an outstand- 
ing practical example of the kind of advantage to 
be gained here, and influential opinion in medical 
and legal circles favours centralised administration 
with a consequent reduction of local establishments. 
There is urgent need to improve inter-island com- 
munications which can best be achieved under 
unified direction, and many of the problems con- 
nected with the general effort to improve the low 
living standards of all West zndian communities 
might prove easier of solution if brought under 
central scrutiny. 


As for Customs Union, a commission which has 
been studying the subject has just published its report 
urging implementation of the union before the 
islands drift further apart economically, a trend 
arising from their individual development in the 
colonial dispensation. The commission advocates 
common external tariffs, a common customs law and 
free trade within the Federation. First Jamaican 
reactions have been hostile, but it is worth noting 
that at a recent meeting of the Incorporated Cham- 
bers of Commerce of the West Indies the necessity 


of a Customs Union was accepted although no pre- 
cise conditions could be agreed since the Commis- 
sion’s report had not yet been published. Addition- 
ally, a Customs Union of the area is a pre-requisite 
of any arrangement for closer and freer trading 
relations between Canada and the West Indies, the 
possibility of which was discussed by Canadian, West 
Indian and United Kingdom delegates during the 
Commonwealth Economic Conference last year. 


Position of Governors 


Indeed, it is in the field of external negotiations 
that the Federal Government holds its most imme- 
diately attractive cards. Already the Canadian 
Government has promised useful financial aid and 
the U.S.A. Government also has offered its assist- 
ance and begun an examination of ways and means 
with Federal officials. More aid from the United 
Kingdom may be forthcoming, too, after comple- 
tion of a development plan now under preparation. 
As regards the United Kingdom, however, it must 
be said that the Conservative Government’s decision 
that, on attaining independence, colonies will cease 
to qualify for such aid as the Welfare and Develop- 
ment funds supply is a severe damper on West Indian 
hopes and a serious handicap to the Federation’s 
prospects. Implementation of the Labour Party’s 
policy in this respect could make a vital difference. 


On the other hand, the present British Government 
could strengthen the Federation by taking a political 
step for which the situation is ripe and which com- 
monsense demands. The reserve powers left to West 
Indian Governors are now hardly utilised and their 
value as experienced administrators is dwindling 
rapidly as West Indian legislators gain experience. 
It would be an easy matter to transfer reserve powers 
still thought necessary to the Governor-General. 
This would relieve the administrative machinery of 
some of its top-heaviness and as the presence of the 
Governors is becoming an embarrassment both to 
themselves and to the elected Ministers little harm 
would result from such an anticipation of the inevit- 
able. 


The departure of the Governors and _ their 
entourages might further allow the elected West 
Indian Governments to divest themselves of some of 
the pomp and circumstance they have inherited from 
their colonial rulers. West Indian administrations 
are still not cutting their ceremonial coat to suit 
their native cloth. Expensive ministerial journeys 
abroad have been reduced in the last two or three 
years, but the occasional unnecessary one is still 
made. Locally-born officers still are given per- 
quisites which were originally required by expatriates, 
even to the extent of paid holiday travel. And, 
indeed, it is precisely the seeming reluctance to part 
from some of the habits of thought and behaviour 
peculiar to colonialism that may in the short run 
constitute the gravest obstacle to the Federation and 
to a truly independent status for the region. 


PESTS 


Correspondence 


To the Editor of VENTURE 
KENYA FUTURE—A EUROPEAN VIEW 


Sir, read with interest the letter “Kenya Future 
—a European View’ in your December issue. This 
was an attempt to put forward a case for continued 
European privileges by using what might appear to 
be economic arguments. Yet the writer referred to 
a drop in the imports of Kenya without taking into 
account the world economic trends or the fall of 
primary prices. He stated that capital is leaving the 
country on a large scale, but did not support this by 
evidence and the assertion appears contrary to the 
trends shown in the Report of the Registrar of Com- 
panies for 1957. 

The writer went on to produce figures relating to 
Kenya’s revenue, purporting to show that whereas 
the European and Asian communities are in a 
minority, the larger part of the country’s revenue 
comes from their economic activities. From this he 
developed the argument that any check on European 
and Indian enterprise would react adversely on 
government revenue. While disputing the detailed 
breakdown of the contribution made by the different 
groups, I do not deny that the non-African com- 
munities make an important contribution. He 
should, however, have gone on to point out that 
they also constitute the wealthiest group in the 
country. It is not therefore strange that this group 
should contribute much more per head to the 
country’s revenue. A realistic approach would have 
been to try and find out the reasons why, for 
example, in a country with a population of six 
million Africans and 200,000 non-Africans, the con- 
tribution in income tax of the non-Africans should 
be higher than that of the Africans. He almost did 
this—and this replied to many of his own arguments 
—when he said ‘The Government has not, except 
for the Swynnerton Plan, which is comparatively 
recent, ever genuinely tried to develop the African 
population in a full sense’. He could have gone 
further and pointed out that the government expendi- 
ture is much higher, in per capita terms, on social 
projects directed towards the Europeans that on those 
directed towards Africans. The obvious case is in 
education where in the financial year 1957-58, ex- 
penditure per European child was approximately £30, 
as against approximately £5 per African student— 
and of course many African children have no educa- 
tional facilities available. 

It would seem that the writer still holds to the old 
theory that European enterprise must constitute the 
backbone of Kenya’s economy for all time. If this 
were to be so, it would mean that the standards of 
living would never rise above subsistence for the mass 
of the people; the European community is too small, 
and in any case too heavily subsidised, to secure by 
itself the full development of the country in the 
interests of all the people. 

Any development in Kenya must be one which 
aims at developing the mass of the people so as to 
provide a local market and full participation in the 
economy by all sections of the population. 

All the writer’s arguments were supposed to sup- 


port a case for ‘a degree of administrative separa- 
tion between certain areas of the country ’—a small 
scale apartheid scheme. He wants either continued 
European control of the whole country or of key 
areas. I deny that this is essential to the economic 
development of Kenya—in fact it would be inimical 
to it—but even if it were, the Africans would not be 
prepared to pay such a price in social and political 
terms for economic betterment. 

The writer of that letter, and people who think 
as he does, should get away from looking at Kenya 
in terms of Europeans, Asians, and Africans. Kenya 
should be regarded as a country whose problems are 
either economic, social, or political, without the addi- 
tion of a preface implying that they are problems 
of a particular racial group. This is the African 
Elected Members’ attitude in seeking to create in 
Kenya a country in which all people, regardless of 
their race or colour, enjoy equal rights and oppor- 


tunities. 
TOM MBOYA, M.L.C. 
P.O. Box 10818, Nairobi. 


To the Editor of VENTURE 

Sir,—Your correspondence (December issue) has 
resurrected the idea of ‘administrative separation’ 
as a solution to Kenya’s political problems. Let us 
face the facts. First, Kenya minorities are not, as 
your correspondent implies, agreed upon the goal 
and direction of policy, let alone the means; many 
Europeans still object to Asians having a share in 
the Executive; others still cling to the ideal of * Euro- 
pean leadership’ for the whole country and will not 
accept any balkanisation. Secondly, there has been 
no substantive transfer of power to Africans. In 
the Legco. we are still hopelessly under-represented; 
in the Council of Ministers, there is only one African 
out of sixteen and he was elected by these minorities 
in the teeth of African opposition. Thirdly, it is no 
secret there are Europeans who will never at any 
time accept African political leadership. The obvious 
and only solution for these is to leave. 

The idea of ‘administrative separation’ is in fact 
not, as your correspondent implies, new. Europeans 
have always fallen back on it in those moments of 
despondency and doubt when their dream of con- 
tinued domination of the whole country seemed 
threatened. The fact that it is not new would not 
by itself damn this idea, but let us look at it much 
more closely. Take the reservation of control in the 
towns. This I think would be both unwise and self- 
defeatist. The town is where the emergent African 
finds work; there the tribal ties loosen to admit of 
loyalty to a larger body politic. There tradition 
yields to the force of new initiative and the individual 
is liberated from set traditional modes of thought; 
there people become more receptive of new ‘ philoso- 
phies’ as they begin to question the efficacy of ‘ the 
old’. In short, the towns are in African the cradle 
of the new social order. One would have thought 
then, that if the Europeans were genuine in their 
homage to ‘ multi-racialism’, if they really sought 
to build a free democratic society based on the 
individual (and not ‘separate communities ’}—the 
only one acceptable to us—then, here in the towns 


is where the experiment should start, and start now. 

Now take the reservation of councils in the High- 
lands. There are just over 4,000 landowners in an 
area of some 16,500 sq. miles. Your correspondent 
does not explain how much power the Councils in 
the Highlands would have vis-a-vis the central 
government. He, however, mentions with apparent 
approval the plan put out by the settlers’ party, the 
Local Government Party. The essence of this plan 
is to establish semi-autonomous regious, with a 
central government that shall have only certain 
specified powers and whose finance shall be largely 
dependent on grants from the regional governments. 
This sort of arrangement would have political and 
economic consequences damaging to the very foun- 
dations for a full democracy which your corre- 
spondent says they seek to build. 

On the political side, this would encourage greater 
separation; it would postpone or, indeed, prevent 
the development of that sense of oneness, of common 
purpose and destiny, which is the essential basis of a 
nation. What Kenya needs is both a_ unifying 
principle and administrative arrangements conducive 
to greater political and cultural integration. For 
Kenya must remain a unitary state. Secondly, we 
cannot possibly agree that the thousands of African 
workers in the Highlands remain as at present— 
without a vote or civic rights. 

On the economic side, the continuation of the 
present policy of reservation would mean that some 
of the country’s best land would remain either under- 
utilised or under-developed, whilst money is spent in 
recruiting settlers in England, etc. This is a double 
loss to Kenya’s economy which we cannot accept. 
In fact the very paucity of capital and government 
revenue dictates, as the Royal Commission, 1953, 
emphasised, that such capital as there is should be 
spent where it is likely to yield high returns quickly— 
i.e. on settling African farmers on this land. 

Secondly, again as the Royal Commission stressed, 
Kenya’s economic (and political) development has 
been for long bedevilled by irrelevant restrictions 
which have prevented the best utilisation of our 
resources, both manpower and capital. Many of these 
restrictions still exist and your correspondent now 
wants them permanently buttressed by administrative 
arrangements. 

Finally, for the sake of the future, let us get two 
points absolutely clear: first it is the prerogative of 
Kenya Africans to choose and decide upon the social 
and political conditions under which they wish to 
live; this is the basic right of a people; and, secondly, 
the possession of Western knowledge, capital, etc., 
etc., is most definitely not a sufficient qualification 
for leadership in the building of the new Africa—a 
society, as we see it, incorporating Western techno- 
logy and some Western values, but essentially in- 
formed by a distinctive African spirit and 
personality. The would-be leaders must equally 
understand African thought and tradition; for these 
Western ideals will have to be ‘re-born’ so they 
may ultimately find their sustaining succour in the 


African soil... : 
MWAI KIBAKI 
London. 


ATOMIC TRUSTEESHIP 


HE shadow of the atom has affected the 1958 
meetings of the Trusteeship Council in two 
ways: the presentation of a new type of petition and 
unusual sharpness towards Soviet criticism. From the 
first item on the agenda, Nauru, the Soviet delegate 
persistently demanded the abolition of nuclear tests 
in the Pacific, particularly in the American strategic 
Trusteeship area. A new departure was a petition by 
three Americans against nuclear experiments in: the 
Pacific; Sir Andrew Cohen pointed out the dangerous . 
precedent of allowing non-residents to present peti- 
tions and that American nuclear tests were within the 
terms of the Trusteeship agreement. 

In Nauru, an island! of eight square miles with a 
population of 4,000, the stultifying effects of a total 
welfare state were once more marked by general 
apathy. Economic life continues -to be almost 
entirely supported by the Phosphates Commission 
which contributed £980,000 in 1957 for the benefit 
of Naureans exclusive of £302,350 towards the 
Administration. (The rest of administrative costs come 
from customs as there is no direct taxation.) £45,000 
goes to education, £17,000 to social welfare, and 
£41,000 to health, the Naureans being one of the 
few peoples to enjoy a free dental service. It is only 
human for them to sit back and enjoy what the good 
Lord has sent and the prospect that phosphate depo- 
sits will be exhausted in 40 years does not greatly 
perturb this generation. 

Western Samoa is passing peacefully towards the 
independence envisaged in the 1954 Constitutional 
Convention, when a permanent relationship with 
New Zealand similar to that of Tonga in the Com- 
monwealth was suggested. The three Samoan 
leaders who attended the Council as part of the New 
Zealand delegation were as emphatic on their readi- 
ness to negotiate on equal terms as on their right to 
decide their own form of social organisation and 
government rather than have a ‘ group of foreigners ” 
do it. The matai or clan system which prevails is 
showing the possibility of adaptation to modern life, 
while criticism of it in the Trusteeship Council only 
hardens resistance to change. It is suggested that a 
special Visiting Mission be sent to consider the final 
transfer of government in Samoa, when outside 
observers can decide whether Samoans are freely 
choosing their leaders or, as some of the Council 
appear to fear, are becoming subject to a feudal 
aristocracy and a mere Protectorate of New Zealand. 

Economic problems face the rapidly increasing 
population of 97,000 since world prices for their 
staple products of copra, bananas, coffee and cocoa 
are falling, while the need for revenue is steadily 
increasing. A Land Development plan has been 
organised under a newly appointed Minister, while the 
Western Samoa Trust Estates Corporation will act 
as pioneer and, it is hoped, revenue supplier to the 
Government, on the pattern of the Cameroons 
Development Corporation. Difficulties lie in the way 
of full independence, but an accepted social structure 
and complete land ownership should greatly contri- 
bute to speed its achievement. 

MOLLY MORTIMER 
235 


Parliament and the Colonies 


COLOUR PREJUDICE AND IMMIGRATION 


OTH Houses of Parliament debated in just over 

a fortnight the problems arising from the immi- 
gration of coloured Commonwealth peoples into 
Britain. bala 

Lord Pakenham (the Labour peer) initiated the 
Lords debate by moving a motion calling attention 
to recent outbursts of colour prejudice and violence 
in the country. Coloured immigrants were a minority 
section of total immigrants and it was their concen- 
tration in particular areas and their distinguishing 
colour which had exaggerated in many eyes their 
actual numbers. Those factors had helped to 
encourage the more virulent forms of prejudice 
against them in Nottingham and Notting Hill. But 
Lord Pakenham reminded the House that throughout 
the post-war period there had been a heavy balance 
of emigration from this country with many more 
people going out than had come in. 

Any attempt to restrict only coloured immigrants 
would be colour discrimination of the crudest kind 
and would be repellent to the moral sense of the 
British people. [here were other arguments for 
unrestricted immigration, less easy to measure but 
even more weighty. Britain must accept a major 
responsibility for the economies of the colonies and 
the welfare of their citizens. We knew that wide- 
spread unemployment, under-employment, poor 
housing and very low wages were common, tor 
instance throughout the West Indies. Of our 
colonies Jamaica was far from the poorest but there 
the annual average income per head in 1956 was £60. 
That was more than three times the average in Kenya 
but compared with £300 per head for Britain. The 
quota system introduced by the U.S.A. had drastically 
reduced opportunities for West Indians to seek work 
there. Colonial workers who could not find employ- 
ment and decent homes in their own countries should 
therefore have the same right as Britons in depressed 
areas to seek jobs and homes ‘in this country. But, 
he added, it might not always be to their advantage 
to come. With unemployment increasing in Britain, 
openings for such coloured workers became, at 
least temporarily, less attractive. It was the Govern- 
ments duty to keep overseas authorities fully in the 
picture. 

Lord Swinton, from the Tory benches, declared 
himself entirely opposed to racial discrimination in 
any form. He also valued highly the traditional 
right of any British subject to come to the U.K. But 
that right surely connoted a duty to behave as decent 
citizens and not abuse hospitality. The great 
majority were admirably behaved but a small 
minority were guilty of serious offences, including 
crimes of violence and living off the earnings of 
prostitutes. Such people ought to be deported, like 
aliens, on a Home Office order—a move that would 
greatly benefit the great mass of law-abiding coloured 
citizens here. 

Lord Stonham, Labour, thought it would help to 
make the colour bar illegal in accommodation, places 


of employment and public places, for this would 
clearly indicate the Government’s attitude. 


Lord Perth, Minister of State for the Colonies, told 
the House there were 210,000 coloured people, 
including students, in Britain. About half were West 
Indians, one-third from India and Pakistan and the 
rest from all over the Commonwealth. Immigration 
for the last three years had been at the rate of about 
40,000 a year, and in the first ten months of 1958 
the figure was down to about 32,000. There 
had been a flow back to the West Indies of about 
3,000 in the last year, and a large number of those 
coming in—about 10,000 from the West Indies— 
were women and children. 


More Coloured- Workers Unemployed 


That meant that men had found work and had 
been able to bring their families over. But for the 
first week in November 17,000 coloured workers were 
registered as unemployed—eight per cent of the total 
coloured population compared with under three per 
cent for the whole country. Pakistan and India 
had taken steps to discourage undue migration to 
Britain, checking passports and ensuring that people 
put up enough money to prevent them becoming a 
burden to their own countries if they had to return. 
They also insisted on some knowledge of English and 
proof of a job waiting for them. In the West 
Indies a special study was being made of the problem. 
Jamaica had already taken steps to control those 
coming here, normally not permitting those over 50 
or under 18 to migrate unless coming to join their 
families. Passports were not issued to those -with 
more than four convictions for minor offences until 
the cases had been studied by the Executive Council 
and those convicted of serious crime did not get a 
passport at all. Wide publicity had also been given 
in the Federation to present unemployment here. On 
the question of control of immigration Lord Perth 
quoted Mr. Butler’s Tory conference statement that 
“we should maintain the long and respected tradition 
of allowing Commonwealth citizens to come here.’ 


In the Commons a motion by Mr. Osborne, Tory 
M.P. for Louth, urging restriction on immigration 
into Britain, irrespective of race, colour or creed, 
was rejected by Mr. Renton, Home Office Under- 
Secretary. Mr. Osborne wanted immediate restriction 
of all who were ‘ unfit, idle or criminal.’ 


Mr. Renton said that recent riots had not arisen 
from racial pressure but because some lawless 
Britons had taken advantage of the chance for 
conflict with people of different skin. Britain’s 
unemployment difficulties, he suggested, were only 
temporary and it would be wrong to depart from 
the principle of allowing Britons throughout the 
world to come here because of this situation. He 
added that the Government were considering the 
possibility of legislation for deporting the small 
number of immigrants who became criminals. 


Guide to Books... 


French West Africa 
By V. Thompson and R. Adloff (Allen and 
Unwin. 48s.) 

As the introduction to this book points out, there 
is no other general work in English on the Federa- 
tion of French West Africa. Its two authors travelled 
extensively in 1953, and although this is a long time 
ago for a continent that is moving as fast as Africa, 
they present us with a vast quantity of information 
much of which is part of the permanent record and 
so is not rendered out of date by more recent events. 
Furthermore, the authors have as far as possible 
brought their narrative up to date to the end of 1957, 
and most of the protagonists in the political drama 
which they describe are performing the same roles 
today. 

They describe the general constitutional structure 
of French West Africa in both the Third and Fourth 
Republics and the internal structure of the West 
African Federation; the emergence ‘of African 
political parties, their relationship with those in 
France and the effect of this on their development; 
the local leaders and the political divisions in the 
different territories of the Federation; the West 
African administrative and judicial system, and such 
representative local government as exists. A short 
section deals with relations between the Federation 
and its neighbours. 

The economy of French West Africa is discussed 
at great length: its natural resources and the means 
by which they are developed, the special develop- 
ment schemes from the Niger project onwards, the 
communications system, industry and trade, labour 
and trade unions, public finance and French tariff 
policies. A long section on education is followed 
by shorter ones on the press and radio, public health 
and (a curious juxtaposition) religion. Only in the 
field of public health does France secure the authors’ 
commendation. 


They are strongly in sympathy with African 
nationalism and French policy is presented almost 
throughout as seen through nationalist eyes. Un- 
fortunately much of this criticism is anonymous; 
there are far too many references to debates in the 
various Assemblies, metropolitan and _ territorial, 
which do not give even the speakers’ names. There 
is no sign of any attempt to check these statements 
-from independent sources, though “any- serious 
historian must recognise that the accuracy of asser- 
tions made in debate by speakers who may not be 
briefed cannot be guaranteed. 


Although there is no doubt about the authors’ 
general censure of French policies and administra- 
tion, it is difficult to trace any clear principles on 
‘which their judgment is based. Their comments on 
the Sudan Territory, for example, which tell us that 
“the counterbalance to an over-rapid evolution of 
the cities has been supplied by the transfixed and 
archaic life of the vast countryside’, read like a 
translation from one of those same old-style officials 
whom they so freely. criticise on other pages. 


iL 


The most interesting part of the book is the dis- 
cussion of the part played by the African members 
of the Assemblies in Paris and the extent to which 
their pressure has been effective in securing the 
liberalisation of French policy in the Federation. 
The point is also made that African deputies do in 
fact have an influence in the making of policy for 
France and that they value this as a symbol of real 
racial equality, in contrast to which the grant of 
full self-government to British territories looks like 
segregation. The authors do not touch on the deli- 
cate questions which could be raised if West Africans 
asked for representation on the same population basis 
as Frenchmen. 


L. P. Mar 


A Time to Speak 
By Michael Scott (Faber and Faber. 21s.) 


No one can read this book without being im- 
pressed by the courage and devotion of Michael 
Scott and also by the vastness and complexity of 
the problem which he has spent much of his life in 
trying to solve. The book is perhaps a trifle long 
and the two themes, the first the author’s spiritual 
autobiography, the second a narrative of his own 
activities in India and Africa, together with some 
details of what he saw there, do not always fuse. 
He writes of his childhood as the son of a vicar of 
a slum parish in Southampton, and it was pretty 
clearly the example of his father’s life and faith 
which decided the path his own life should follow. 
It was a strange destiny which sent him to South 
Africa in 1926 for the preparatory stages of his 
ordination, and back again to South Africa in 1943 
after his thwarted efforts to join the R.A.F. All of 
us who lived through the 1920’s and 1930’s and, 
whether Christian or not, were deeply unhappy 
about conditions at home and what we had not yet 
learned to call colonialism abroad, will feel in a very 
personal way the conflicts in the heart and mind of 
Michael Scott and may take some comfort from the 
fact that even a man of his faith and sense of dedica- 
tion has found it difficult to solve them. We may 
be convinced that these political, social and moral 
evils must be capable of solution, that there must be 
somewhere a Christian answer, and yet we fall back 
baffled by their magnitude. 


The author would probably be the first to agree 
that his book is not written primarily to tell of his 
childhood or of his earlier visits to Africa and India, 
or. even of his contacts with the Communist Party 
which seemed to him in those days as to so many 
others to offer a solution, but from which he felt 
compelled quite soon to part company. His own 
personal development and the movement of his own 
ideas fade into the background by comparison with 
the great colour problem. When he comes to tell 
of what he himself has seen, on the farms, in the 
shanty-towns, among the tribes of South-West Africa 
and Bechuanaland, the book acquires a massive 
momentum, and there is an impersonal energy in 
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his writing which can hardly fail to stir readers out 
of any complacency they may have felt. His vision 
is not limited to particular aspects; it extends to the 
whole future of Africa. He shows again and again 
that this is one of the most urgent questions which 
the conscience of the white races, and especially of 
Christians, has to meet. 

Europeans have taken possession of much of 
Africa. True they have enormously improved health 
and have increased efficiency and done something 
to raise the standard of living. They have, however, 
even now done almost nothing which would indicate 
their repentance for any compensating ills which 
their coming has inflicted on the African. It is 
incredible that some of the happenings of which he 
writes should still be going on in the middle of the 
twentieth century. 

The author does not profess to know all the 
answers. What he writes he writes with abounding 
charity towards even the bitterest among his oppo- 
nents who abominate his name as much as thousands 
of Africans honour it. If more of us shared his 
greatness of heart, the policy of which he indicates 
the outlines would go far at least to set us a more 
hopeful path for the successful handling of the colour 
problem. 


ES HAG= 
Pageant of Ghana 
By Freda Wolfson (O.U.P. 30s.) 
The New Ghana 
By J. G. Amamoo (Pan Books. 2s. 6d.) 


Freda Wolfson’s book is a fascinating collection 
of eye-witness reports, descriptions and comments on 
évents and conditions in the Gold Coast from 1471 
to the declaration of independence in 1957. The 
vast majority of these extracts are of necessity 
records of European contact from the European 
standpoint; they bring out clearly the conditions 
under which contact was first made and the length 
of time during which trade was conducted on the 
suffrance of the local people. The book shows how 
recent is any effective European control, and the 
manner in which the local people took what they 
wanted from the European culture and adapted it 
to their own history and culture. The strength and 
weakness of the different traditions which are part 
of the background to Ghana are frequently illus- 
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trated. The pride of culture and the independence 
of the people stand out, so that although sometimes 
defeated in battle they retain a consciousness of their 
own worth; yet the more subtle influences of Euro- 
pean material wealth, technical advantage, and the 
religion which seems to be connected, are at work, 
and the gradual change in the culture of the coastal 
peoples as they absorbed these influences can be 
traced through the chronologically arranged extracts. 

The anthology is a good one for students, but it is 
also of absorbing interest to the many people who 
are succumbing to the fascination of West Africa 
from the fastness of their armchairs. As the selec- 
tion is inevitably incomplete and affected by the avail- 
ability of documents and the interests of the author, 
it would, however, have been helpful if each of the 
four sections into which the book is divided had been 
preceded by a brief outline of the historical events 
of that period. 

The New Ghana is a book in which the excitement 
of the post-war political developments shines through 
the author’s attempts to give a fair report. The sec- 
tions on the growth of the U.G.C.C. and Nkrumah’s 
challenge to the older leaders are written in simple 
terms, without discernible bias, but this impartiality 
rather breaks down as events move to a climax. Yet 
Mr. Amamoo is not unfair, and the historical chap- 
ters are a good introduction to the subject. The 
greatest limitation of this little book is in the sections 
which purport to deal with the economic and social 
activities of the early C.P.P. governments. Here the 
author’s undoubted critical faculties are not exerted 
to the extent that they should be, even with the space 
restrictions. Yet, despite this and the fact that events 
have rather overtaken the more optimistic forecasts, 
the book remains an exciting account suitable for the 
general reader. 
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Studies in European integration. The question 
how far Britain can pursue her own internal policies 
while remaining a member of international alliances 
and organisations is fully discussed in these two 
pamphlets, which together form the most complete 
account yet available of existing European organisa- 
tions for economic and political co-operation. 
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